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Candidate duly recdved a bundle of pure Ken- 
tucliy cigars and a small cask of genuine Bour- 
bon, fiB the result of his labors, and left his n^rae 
in cboi'ge to posterity. The most eminent buiktor 
was employed, who kept one man constantly at 
work on it, regardless of expense. After months 
of labor it was at last completed, and a day 
was appointed for laying the comer-atone and 
raising the Pump. 

Ahl Watson, my boy,* that was something lilce 
an excitement. This was not to be Mr. Smith's 
pump, nor Mr. Jones's; neither was Mr. Robinson 
to have exclusive use of it. Nol it was designed 
as the pumpof Jolietl and all who came could 
drink. 

The day was splendid and the crowd immense. 
Over a hundred spectators, men, women and chil- 
dren, crowded round that deep' abyss of pure 
Castilian water. In order, to increase the sol- 
emnity of the occasion, wo hired an upright 
piano and a spi'ing cart flroui Struniway & Co. ; 
the piano was placed on the IVont, at which I pre- 
sided, and the pump, in several parts, occupied 
the rest of the cart. As wo approached the vast 
crowd, which was surging to and IVo with excite- 
ment, I burst out into Handel's "Water Music," 
flnishing up with "See the Conquering Hero 
comes." The scene at that moment was really 
sublime— a deep and admiring silence seemed to 
have fallen upon the crowd— when that young 
rascal, Tom Snoody, cried out, " Stop yer noise, 
and bring out the pump," and another voice, 1 
couldn't lind out whose it was, squeaked out, 
" Which pump 2" and the solemnity of the thmg 
was gone up. The crowd laughed, the horse be- 
came frightened, and I got ftom my seat with 
groat difficulty, amid cries of "Hoskins, Pump, 
Pump, Hoskins." 

I treated the matter withi becoming dignity, 
but as I pressed through the crowd, I accidcntly 
stamped on somebody's toes, and judging by the 
yell, Tom Snoodv will walk with a limp lor seve- 
ral days at least. 

The box which was to be deposited under the 
corner stone was then brought forward, a place 
having been left for it under the coping of the 
well. It was an elegantly finished cigar box, and 
on the cover, by a singular coincidence, was the 
Eoyal arms of Spain, vouching, as it were, for the 
^ Castilian purity of the water. On the ft-ont, how- 
ever, was the manlyfigureof the American eagle. 
It was intended to place that day's issue of our 
principal paper, the Bugle of Liberty, in the box, 
but as a subsciibei" had failed to pay, there was 
no white paper forthcoming, and consequently no 
issue on the 19th of June. So we placed a copy 
of the American Art Journal, containing my first 
letter, in the box instead, together with a photo- 
graph which somebody said was George Wash- 
ington, but which I believe to be Aaron Burr. 
Lawyer Karebit made an eloquent address, only 
the closing words of which I remember. He said, 
"I dedicate this tountain to the American Eagle, 
togetlier may they pump arid flouiish— flourish 
and pump 1" 

The erection of the pump was immediately 
commenced. It is a beautitUl structure, and will 
probably appear in Frank Leslie's Illustrated 
Newspaper, as wo Invited that enterprising gen- 
tleman to send his artists on here for the solemni- 
ty, directing him to draw on us tbr the expenses. 
The design may be thus described: The base is 

• We protest against this familiarity, and shall 
publish iiotliing more from Hoskins if it is per- 
sisted iu. — [El). A. A. J.] 



a perfect square (1 measured it myself) about 
two feet high, IVom which springs up in graceful 
lines an 03tagoml shaft three feet and a half 
high. These flgures may be depended upon. 
This shaft is hollow. Midway up juts out an 
elegant arm, which is balanced by an elaborate 
iron flsh mouth on the other side. I need hardly 
suggest to you that the one is the handle and the 
other the apout. The four panneled sides of -the 
pump contained allegorical subjects, by our best 
sign painter, Eembiandt Limner. The north 
panel presents a waten'oll, the south a bath 
tub, the east a fire engine in; tUir play, and 
the west a bottle of bourbon and an ice pitcher. 
The waterfall and the engine were very much 
abke, but being duly lettered, there could be no 
mistake. 

The moment the structure was permanently 
and llrmly erected, there was a rush of boys to 
put the machine in motion, when the voice of 
lawyer Rarebit cordially inviting all present to 
partake of a collation, immediately diverted tho 
cunent to the tavern close by. 

I have no distinct recollection of what took 
place after this; a sort of mental obfuscation 
seemed to fall suddenly upon every one present. 
Every one talked at once, and the pressure was 
80 heavy on the floor, that it was almost impossi- 
ble to stand steady. Private property was no 
longer respected; each man took what best suited 
him, and my hat to-day is a better one than I had 
on the 19th. I have asked for an explanation of 
the affair from- every man I have met since, but 
they all say they were not there— that they laid 
the corn^-stone and went home. I am deter- 
mined . to feiTet the whole matter out, and. will 
write you if I succeed. 

Yours devotedly. 

Bach TsAVDzna Hoskins. 
Pianist to the Court House, Joliet, Ind. 

P. S. During the night some villain stole the 
handle oi our pump. Snoody is suspected. The 
builder, not having been paid, refuses to supply 
another handle, so the pump aint of no use at 
present. 

P. S. We have just heard fl-om Leslie. 'He de- 
clines to send his artists, calls the whole aQ°air a 
farce and a humbug, and asks if he is to " draw" 
on the pump for the expenses ?— so I guess you 
had better not print this leter. 

B. T. H. 



PORTRAIT OF THE ABBE LISZT. 



Drawn for Ze Chativari, by Albeit TlzeuUni. 



Tall as the poplar swayed by the breeze, bony 
and diaphonous; a broad and high forehead, 
eyes lustrous in their dusky sockets, a straight 
and strong nose, arched eye brows, almost always 
contracted, masculine features, a large and impe- 
rious mouth, a swarthy -complexion, and those 
wrinkles which denote d powerfhl organization, 
m a word, an ascetic face, framed with long gray 
hair, coming down to his collar — ^thus appeared to 
us the hnmble and austere Abbe Liszt, ex-mfant 
prodigy, ex-illustrious pianist, ex-Wagnerian ex- 
positor, now a religious composer, travelling to 
distribute indulgences, and to have his Masses 
heard. 

His secular costume does not detract firom the 
fascination of his person. His profile, one would 
judge to be that of aMephistopheles, who touched 
by the death of Marguerite, was meditating a 
slow conversion. When you see his Ml face. 



however, his physiognomy changes, and becomes 
energetic and hianly. His gesticulation is ample 
and commanding, and his smile is sympathetic 
and seducing. Treating grand personages with 
all 01 his moral and physical hantour. Liszt's 
convei-sation is at first a little embarrassed, but 
then flashes of wit, charming phrases succeed 
rapidly— at the same time preserving Ws dry and 
cold tones. One would compare bis conversation 
to champagne frt^pd. 

Although .rich and generous, he lives firugally, 
and affects an aged and impoverished air. Do 
not believe In it; ■ it is the affectation of humility, 
and his cassock cap scarcely contain the bound- 
ing of his soul, ever young. His nature is essen- 
tially grave, but at present he coquettes with 
honors, and feigns to be a missionaire iiicognUo. 
You should see him issue from the Pasdeloup 
concerts, with lowered eyes, and modestly enter- 
ing—a princely equipage, a luxurious carriage, 
that a great name has placdd at his disposal. I 
do not doubt the conviction of the Abbe Liszt, 
tbr in his youth he gave many proofe of mystical 
aspiration; but this diahle cP un Iwmme will 
never abdicate the vfrtuoso, and bis conviction, 
his gentleness becoming new titles to the public 
curiosity, he replaces his sword of bonoy by o 
rosary, and beats a drum before his henUier. 

At each step the man of the world re-appears, 
and struggles with the -priest; in vain he wishes 
to fly from the crowd, it attracts and Intoxicates 
him. Benevolent and amiable, liktog ev«!ry kind 
of music, Liszt can be persuaded to play en petit 
comiti — that is, if among the auditors there are 
no heretics. Formerly he entered the room with 
a rush, threw down his hat at chance, removed 
the candles fi'om the piano, and befole commenc- 
ing to play, broke a dozen strings in a fantastic 
prelude. Now he i-eeollects himtseU; di-aws otl' his 
black gloves, and after a ineDtal benedicte, 
begins tJie explanatory text, for, perhaps, you do 
not know that Liszt writes romances which are 
^oken and played at the same time. 

He is a very early riser, and has at his house 
only a bad square piano,- which he never touch ee. 
After having read his breviary, he breaklSsts 
frugally upon half a dozen oysters, or if it is a 
io«r gra*, upon a small piece of ham, and then 
pays visits during the remainder oi the day. The 
two worldly predilections of Uszt are ^or cafe 
woj'r and for small and very bad Roman cigars, 
but cheap, and probably gratuitous. He is as- 
sailed by mammas who wish him to give piano 
lessons to their interesting progeny. They have 
gone so far as to oQer him five francs a lesson. 
Upon days when he has no engagements, Liszt 
dines tete a tele with his son-in-law, M. DUivier, 
and at dessert they converse of temporal aflairs. 
As he intends to remain some time at Faris^ 
Liszt is rehearsing "Mazeppa," "Jeanne Dare," 
the syiuphonie " Dantesque," and eleven orato- 
rios, the shortest of which is much longer than 
"Les Huguenots." He has sent for his ex-Bar- 
num, who had a limb frozen in thefr Russian 
campaigns, Signor Belloni, the famous Antonelli 
of this papal pianist. 

Liszt speaks every language, and copies all ot 
his works himself. His- manuscripts are without 
erasure, without corrections, and his writing is 
at once fine, tl%e, running and fantastic. Seek- 
ing the most' unforseen orchestral combinations, 
his scores are prodigious, and it requires a step- 
ladder to go from the contra-basso to the little 
flute. His system is the negation of real melqdy : 
he piles chords upon chords, tam-tam upon a 
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Chinese hat, pretending thus to establish the di- 
rect rapport of the music with the philosophic 
thought. In shoit, his thundering execution, 
and his principles of exaggerated grandeur, in- 
spire such dramatic accents thai hearing his 
Mass, one would imagine th»t thoy were going to 
conquer Cochln-China, rather than to recite 
litanies. 

One lost word: the face of Liszt Is adorned 
with some moles, politely callcfd grains oi' genius. 
1?ormerly he had four, now their liumber is more 
than doubled: it is said that it is his faith issuing 
forth. When he was last In Germany, the pianist 
was attactod by his old ftiends,: but th^o Abbe 
came to his defence. Behold how Elszt is 
avenged I ' Cecillv. 



THE MANAGERS AND THE MUSICAO MU- 
TUAL PKOTBCTIVE SGCnSTY. 

We copy the following correspondence between 
Mr. W. Wheatley, President of the Managers' 
Association, and D. L, Downing, President of the 
Musical Mutual Protective Union, together with 
the comments of 2%e Stage, the managers' 
daily organ. 

pfVoniTto stage.) 

The correspondence, which we publish below, 
between MR W. Wheatley, President of the Man- 
agers' Association, and Mr. Downmg, President 
of the Musical Mutual Protective Union, speaks 
tor itself and carries complete evidence, if such 
was necessary, that the Managers' ' Association 
was simply and distinctly a defensive institution, 
called together by the late Mr, Wallack, with the 
sole object of protecting its members against 
unjust aggre^ion and conspiracy, and tjiose 
dishonorable bipches pf .engagement Ibr which, 
in reality the law oifers in this country no rem- 
edy. It has no desire to interfere du-ectly or 
indU-ectly with the rights, privileges, or rates ol 
remuneration Ot any class of artists. As long as 
it confines ilself to its present legitimate objects, 
it will succeed and command tlie support of the 
community. Whenever. It steps beyond them, it 
will fail. "■ 

The Musical Mutual Protective Union, on the 
other hand, received its charter of foundation 
from the Legislature for the purpose, and, we 
trust, with the intention of creating a great 
School, which, by offering to the community a 
higher musical education, and inspiring a more 
refined musical taste, would elevate and ennoble 
this beautlthl branch of art, dcemetl, Mr. Down- 
ing states, by the ancients "the highest." Instead 
of ca,rrying out this purpose, it directed its funds 
to encom"«ging iand even compelUng a system of 
strikes and dishonoraMe breaches oJ engagement, 
with the view of extorting higher rates of remu- 
neiation than the servi(*s ot ^artists would fairly 
bring, or honest merit obtain in the market. In 
now proposing and expi-^sing, as Mr. Downing 
has done, a cheerful readiness bn tfie part of the 
Association to accept a far less sum than that 
demanded in the strike last October, he fully 
justifies this statement, and virtually admits that 
the breach of engagement then made by the 
different orchestras was with thia object of obtain- 
ing," by extortion, a higher rate of wages than 
he, as the President and representative ot the 
Association, now claims for them, or considers 
them entitled to., Forgetting, too, entirely the 
purposes of its foundation, the Association, by its 
then demand, withdrew all incentive to excellence 
by reducing all artists to one dead level, and 



making no distinction between the musician of 
genius, who had devoted a life to the study of his 
profession, and that class of people whom, with 
more indignant directness than dignity, Mr. 
Downii g denominates " rats." There are doubt- 
less, many artists in the Association of high tone 
and culture, who have disapproved of the recent 
proceedings of the Association. By leaving the 
natural laws of demand and supply to roguUate 
the rates of remuneratiobj and bringing back the 
AssocWion from being, as it now is, an organ- 
ized hypocrisy, to the high and noble purposes 
for which it was originally created, they may re- 
gain' for it the estimation and respect of the pub^ 
lie "'As it is, all the scheiflfes for extortion have 
come, as ever in such cases, to signal grief, and 
simply recoiled upon their authors. 

Musical Muical Protective Union, 

Secretary's Office, 33 Delancey St. 
To the President and Board ot Theatrical Man- 
agers: 

Sirs:— I have the honor to inform you that, 
at a recent meeting of the above mentioned So- 
ciety, it was resolved unanimously that power be 
delegated to the Executive Committee to adjust 
all difficulties existing between our Association 
and the Theatrical Managers. What these diffi- 
culties are, need not be referred to more partic- 
ularly at present. In furtherance of the above, 
our Executive Committee desires sincerely to 
meet your honorable body in a friendl^f spirit of 
compromise, lor the purpose of regulating pres- 
ent differences, and setting ourselves right with 
regard to the future. 

We therefore respectfully request that a Com- 
mittee be appointed from your Board (say,three>, 
to meet with a like number of ours, for the 
purpose of agreeing upon terms tor the coming 
season, and such other mattera as may be deemed 
essential to our mutual good understanding. 

Should the above proposition be favorably en- 
tertained, and a Committee be appointed, you 
will please inform oui- Secretary, statmg lime and 
place of meeting. 

Trusting, however, that the above will bo re- 
ceived in the same friendly spurlt in which it is 
made, 

1 have the honor to subscribe myself, very re- 
spectfully. Your Ob't. Servant, 
D. L. DowNiNO, 

President M. M. P. U. 
D. SoHADD, Secretary. 

New York, April 30, 1866. 

Metropolitan Hotel, 
New York, May Uth, 1866. 

D. L Downing, Esq., 

President Mutual Musical Protective Union: 

Sir:— In a spirit of reciprocal liind feeling, the 
Managers' Association found pleasure In acceding 
to the wishes expressed in your communication 
of April 30th, and appointed Messrs. Wallack, 
Stuart and Pox as a committee to confer with you 
as representatives of the Musical Mutual Protec- 
tive Union. 

From the report of their Committee, the Man- 
agers were happy to learn that the gentlemen so 
deputed by you had expressed- a commendable 
regret for many of the pasD proceedings ot the 
Mutual Musical Protective Union, and a readiaess 
10 ofter full secm'ity against any similar viola- 
tion of engagements as occurred during the last 
season, and it would have afforded the members 
of the Managers' Association much gratification 
to have made any concessions, consistent with a 
sense of what is due to their own business inde- 
pendence and safety, to regulate existing difler- 
ences, and restore a harmonious understanding, 
in the same sentiment of friendly feeling your 
letter conveys. -~ 

On the subject of prices no difference obtains— 
tlie Managers' Association has no desire even to 
suggest, much less dictate, what value any artist 
should place on his sei-vices, or what reguhition 



any body of artists should make for their mutual 
benefit or protection. But the same liberty ot 
action it extends to others it claims fbr itself, 
and there is no one Mana^r of the AssociaUoa 
who would for a moment submit to the arrogant 
and tyrannical claim, asserted as an essential by 
your society, of dictating the list of artists tl'om 
which alone he is to be pei-mitted to select all 
and every member of his orchestra, aQ 1 of ex- 
cluding ft om employment all who do uot derive 
the privilege of performing from you. 
I have the honor to remain. 

Very Respectfully, 

Your Ob't. Servant, 

W. Wheatley, 
I^e^t. Managers' Associaion. 

84 Ludlow Street] 
New York, May 2lsl, 1866. 

W. Wheatley, Esq., 

P-esident Managers' Association : 

Dear Sir:— Yours of the 19th, signifying the 
determination of the Managers' Association, with 
regard to the Association ot which I have the 
honor to be President, is at hand. I regret very 
deeply that our respective Committees could not 
accomplish the object for which they met And 
that they could not, in my opinion, is owing to 
the misconstruction your Association puts upon 
a certain Article in our Oonstitution. That Ai> 
tide has existed since the formation of om- So- 
ciety, and was never intended as a menace to any 
person or persons who employ musicians, but 
as an obligation upon ourselves to prevent the 
system of undermining which prevailed so ex- 
tensively in our profession when the Society first 
came into existence, a system which is carried 
out even now by a very numerous class, who, 
having a mechanical business during the day, 
find it a very prohtable source of amusement to 
have a convenient place of resort 'during the 
evening, well satisfied to keep the orchestral 
seats warm at any price chance may bestow. 

It is such as these who have brought our 
branch of art— esteemed by the ancients as the 
First— down to what is almost a reproach. 
We have had some such among us, and may have 
stlU, but they are not, and never have been, wel- 
come members. Our Society is not for the pro- 
tection of these, but lor thode whose whole life 
is devoted to the art I so humbly represent on 
this occasion. 

Our members cannot earn a living out of Phil- 
harmonic Concerts, nor by a sis months' engage- 
ment at the Opera, nor yet by a nine months' en- 
gagement in the Theatre, at the rates now given. 
It is therefore necessary that we look out for 
such good paying jobs as may chance to come 
along during the year, to enable us to see the 
end safely. It is for the latter kind of business 
that our Article of Agreement binds us not to 
play with non-members. For they are the rats 
who have gnawed almost the lives out of us by 
taking our business second hand, and at lower 
rates than first charged by us. 
*'I admit at tlio same time a covers Uie per- 
formers in Theatres, not as a menace, however, 
but as a necessity, consequent upon the various 
interests we are brought to protect. 

With this explanation, 1 trust your Association 
wlU better uuderetand why we consider it abso- 
lutely necessary to sustain the before-mentioned 
clause. What we liave asked of the Managers 
is, that we agree upon a minimum price for the 
season, that will bo satisfactory to both parties, 
tor wliich we will give a guarantee that our mem- 
bers— if engaged— shall TuiflU their engagements 
to the end of the year. We do not, and have 
not attempted to exact a promise that you will 
engage our members in preference to all others, 
but leave it open for you to engage or not as you 
choose. Leaving other matters to take care of 
themselves, and still hoping that a better imder- 
standing may exist between our respective Asso- 
ciations, I have the honor to subscribe myself, 
Very truly, yours, 

D. L. Downing, 

President Musical Mutual Protective Union, 



